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Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


Some years before the last war I was 
told the story of an English politician 
who was an enthusiast for “ Empire- 
preference.” He had acquired some 
reputation as a speaker on the subject 
and was much in demand. It has to be 
admitted, however, that in his own home 
he was something of a bore and tended 
to address his wife as if she were a public 
meeting. His wife disliked this. One day 
he came home for a hurried supper before 
an evening. engagement at which he was 
to speak on the Empire. Supper was 
not ready, and he began to protest, his 
voice unconsciously charged with some 
of the tones he would be using later in 
the evening. His wife had had a difficult 


_ day. The baby was fractious, what with 
one thing and another she was out of 


patience. With a gesture of exasperation 
she snatched up the yelling child and 
pushed it into the father’s arm with the 
words: “Here, look after your own little 
bit of empire while I dish up the 
potatoes ”. 

Apocryphal or otherwise, that story 
flashed into my mind when I read the 
other day that a Nigerian schoolgirl had 
begun an essay with the remark, a little 
surprising in 1954, “ Nigeria needs prayer, 
not self-government”. On any showing 
it was an effective start for an essay, 
crisp and unexpected. Was it designed 
to win the approval of an expatriate 
school teacher, a missionary at that ? 
The suspicious will assume so. I retain 
my belief that there may have been some- 
thing more subtle than that. I picture 
that schoolgirl reflecting with feminine 
shrewdness that all this talk about self- 
government was “man’s talk”, and that 
it did not seem to make her father or her 
brothers any easier to live with in the 
home—in a word, she was by no means 
convinced that politics held any profit 
for her. Radical change in her human 
situation seemed a little more likely if 
prayer took precedence over politics. 

However that may be, the schoolgirl’s 
comment may serve to introduce a NEws- 
LETTER which attempts to look at Nigeria 
just after the establishment of the new 
Federal State, with self-government round 
the corner in 1956. We may be glad 
that the girl’s implicit either/or need not 
be taken seriously. For self-government 
is well on the way to being an accom- 
plished fact. The really important ques- 
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tion is whether Nigeria is going to get 


the prayer she needs. And that depends 

primarily on the Church in Nigeria. 
Prayer in this context means, of course, 

much more than saying prayers, much 


‘more than going to church, excellent 


activities as these both are. Prayer in its 
Christian meaning involves taking God 
seriously as One whose holy will has to 
be sought in all circumstances, and whose 
Holy Spirit is available to enable that 
holy will to be discovered and obeyed. 


Before we look at “the search” let us 
look at the circumstances in which the 
Church in Nigeria has to find the will 
of God. 


ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES 


First, consider the economic circum- 
stances. These are a great deal more 
ambiguous in character than many 
African politicians are willing to ack- 
nowledge. In his delightful autobiography 
Country and Calling, Sir Keith Hancock 
has a passage which deserves to be pon- 
dered. Invited to inaugurate a “ Survey 
of British Commonwealth Affairs” Sir 
Keith in due course visited West Africa. 
Of this visit he writes: 


“YT discovered a rational basis for hope 
in the record of economic endeavour since 
the horrible mess of slave trading and slave 
raiding was cleared up. West Africa’s eco- 
nomic history in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries reads almost like a com- 
mentary on Adam Smith—a steady widening 
of market opportunities as demand made 
itself for one new product after another; a 
vigorous response of West African pro- 
ducers ; a consequential attraction of capital 
and new techniques; the growth of public 
revenues ; new division of labour; the rise 
of living standards; the emergence ef new 
classes. All these things signify ‘ progress’, 
which people a generation or two back 
would not have written in inverted commas, 
so confident were they of its reality and 


-beneficence. I did not wholly reject this 
confidence but preferred to conclude my 
West African story under a different head- 
ing: ‘The Clash of Progress and Security’. 
This was the title of a book written in the 
early nineteen-thirties by a thoughtful econo- 
mist, my fellow-countryman, A. G. B. 
Fisher. He drew copiously upon Australian 
experience to show that the way to wealth 
is not painless but is apt to disturb most 
drastically the patterns of getting and spend- 
ing in which many deserving individuals and 
groups have found their security; some 
peoples, indeed—not excluding the Austra- 
lians—have somtimes refused to exchange 
their customary security for the new wealth.” 
Sir Keith continues: 

“Tf progress can bring such unease to 
people who share the same cultural inherit- 
ance and values, how much more disturbing 
must it be when the disturbers are Europeans 
and the disturbed Yorubas and Ibos! ” 

After discussing some of the elements 
of progress readily susceptible of quanti- 
tative definition, he then goes on to speak 
of security: 

“ Security also has its objective side, which 
can be measured, for example, in the losses 
of income which producers suffer during a 
slump, or in the losses both of employment 
and income which may afflict craftsmen in 
a declining industry. But security has in 
addition subjective elements which com- 
pletely elude the measurements of econo- 
mists and statisticians. When a new eco- 
nomic class takes shape on the Gold Coast 
something else is happening; a traditional 
culture is changing and perhaps losing its 
form and spirit. ... The future of the 
Commonwealth in Africa depends upon the 
interplay between measurable progress and 
immeasurable disturbance of security.” 

That very sobering conclusion is im- 
portant for our sympathetic understand- 
ing of the scene in Nigeria to-day as in 
the whole of West Africa. A Church 
which is going to take prayer seriously 
will have to take the “disturbance of 
security ” seriously. 

Mrs. Rena Karefa Smart, speaking for 
Africa at “Evanston”, in analysing the 
tensions which are straining the fabric of 
society in Tropical Africa, said in the 
course of her very important contribu- 
tion: 

“The tension between man and nature is 
growing, with leaders of society exercised 
by the necessity to find and implement ways 
of producing enough quickly enough. The 
pressure of an increasing population upon 
an increasingly unproductive soil threatens 
the very survival of human life. Industri- 
alization, hailed by many as the basis for 
certain victory in the struggle with nature, 
may be in truth appropriate only if nature 
is something to be struggled with! Christ- 
ian leaders and others seem to agree that 
mechanized farming and heavy industry are 
legitimate goals for African society. I ask 
your attention for those leaders who point 
out that in a region traditionally agricultural 
and communal the effects of an industrial 
revolution may be not only undesirable but 


. disastrous. Along whichever lines future 
development takes place, whether industrial 
or agricultural or both, unless co-operative 
techniques, effective adult education, and 
radical re-alignments of wealth come into 
force, Africans are confronted with future 
widespread food shortages, and, especially 
in the towns, with drastically reduced t eae 
ards of living and the diminution of public 
services if Western powers are at any time 
forced out of contact with them.” 

Is the Church in Nigeria praying about 
this ? y 


SOCIAL CIRCUMSTANCES 


What of the social circumstances ? In 
the issue of the weekly West Africa, dated 
October 16, 1954, I read a review of a 
first novel by a Nigerian, Mr. Cyprian 
Ekwensi, entitled People of the City. The 
reviewer, himself a distinguished African 
novelist, Mr. Peter Abrahams, says of it: 

“Make no mistake about the importance 
of Mr. Ekwensi’s book. It is the first modern 
novel by an African, charged with social 
meaningfulness, to come out of that part 
of Africa. Mr. Ekwensi is thus a literary 
pioneer.” 

If you would frankly face what the 
Church in West Africa is confronted 
with in her great cities, if you would join 
in her prayer about it then read this 
African novel. The main character is a 
young journalist, with spare-time occupa- 
tion as a dance-band leader. His mother 
was a devout Roman Catholic “ and had 
Sango baptized and confirmed in the 
Church.” Anxious about her son she 
comes to the big city and dies there. 
Sango goes to the funeral: 

“Sango had been a good Catholic, and at 
heart still was; but he had too often been 
up against the inconsistency of theory as 
against practice in matters of the soul, not 
to have had his enthusiasm damped by what 
the city had shown him. But he was able 
to join in the little service and to sing with 
real feeling.” 

Here is another comment. Sango, 
straight from reporting the Enugu riots, 
goes to visit his fiancée who is at a 
Convent school: 

“Tt was incredible, this idealised setting 
which had been chosen for a Convent. Less 
than a hundred miles from the scene of 
death, desolation and the shattering of 
families, yet this place stubbornly refused 
to see the evil of the world, talked only of 
the good and.the pure. The sadness came 
when the girls graduated, as Elina would. 
Then rude shocks were their’s in the words, 
thoughts and deeds of the outside world.” 

Sango and his family might just as 
well have been Anglicans or Methodists. 
This book is a valuable documentary of 
one aspect of what the Church has to 
pray about. 

Complementary to the world of the city 
is the world of the countryside Comple- 
mentary to the “real life” story of this 
novel is the real life story which is told in 
Bless this Roof written jointly.-by Julia 


io 


_it has not been exorcised yet. 
‘patience and penitence join the hundred year 


Burton and Phyllis Garlick. This simple 
record of a Nigerian Hannah, of God’s an- 
swer to a life of prayer, and how a Christian 
home came into being is also part of the 
picture of Nigeria to-day. It is a glimpse 
of Ala Church finding what it is called to 
seek, , 


RELIGIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES 


But it would be the greatest mistake 
to imagine that the countryside of West 
Africa is necessarily an easier place in 
which to pray than the city. 

I wish every reader of this NEws-LETTER 
could spend an hour quietly looking through 
a photographic study of West African pagan- 
ism which came into my hands recently. A 
French production, it is a comparative photo- 
graphic study of the Orisha and Vodoun 
cults of West Africa and Brazil to which 
latter country they were taken by captured 
slaves. Here is a record of an aspect of 
West African life which is not an anthro- 
pological curiosity, but something only just 
below the surface even of the city’s veneer. 
It took a great deal more than a thousand 
years of Christianity to purge the sub-con- 
scious mind of Europe of paganism. Perhaps 
Let us in 


old Christianity of West Africa at its prayers. 


POLITICAL CIRCUMSTANCES 


Now all that background, economic 
progress, social revolution, some genuine 
Christian progress, much surviving pagan- 
ism, is the context of the political scene. 


In preparing this News-Letrer I had 
occasion to read a good many cuttings of 
the West African press dealing with the New 
Nigeria which came into existence on Octo- 
ber 1, 1954, with the inauguration of the 
Federation. The West African press has a 
fairly lurid reputation not, I think, wholly 
undeserved. But there was a genuine serious- 
ness and sobriety of comment in all the cut- 
tings I have read recently. There was an 
awareness of realities both economic and 
moral. A tribute of respect to spiritual 
fundamentals characterized most of the 
political speeches which were reported. A 
political commentary celebrated a new 
political era with the words: 

“Tf we make light of the moral and 
spiritual foundation of our Government, then 
our building is a makeshift. It will be quite 
unsafe to build up local treasuries which 
will be ruined in a couple of months by 
selfish and dishonest individuals.”— 
and a leading article suggested the cutting 
down in the number of national holidays— 
“for self-government is not going to be a 
holiday. If it is to mean anything, it will 
call on all the resources of every true citizen. 
Self-government will mean more, not less, 
effort. So that a holiday seems a peculiarly 
inappropriate way of marking this stage in 
the struggle.... Holidays have their place. 
But compared with many other countries, 
Nigeria has far more than her share.” 


Such political commentary suggests 
that the Church has good material to 
work on in its prayer. Perhaps we may 


claim that it has had a share in produc- 
ing the material. All those in Britain who 
care for Nigeria, who feel a real pride, 
even if it is not wholly untinged with 
affectionate anxiety, that Nigeria is about 
to embark on the adventure of self- 
government, ought to be remembering in 
prayer the new Premiers of the several 
regions—Mr. Awolowo in the Western 
Region, Mr. Azikwe in the Eastern 
Region, and the Sardauna of Sokoto in 
the Northern Region, with their fellow 
Ministers—and not forgetting the 
Governor-General and the three Gov- 
ernors, 


THE PRAYING CHURCH 


The Church in Nigeria is right in the 
heart of the tumult of change which is 
going on in the country. Here is a 
glimpse of what confronts a young pastor 
who goes to his first charge: 

“ Fierce political rivalries, especially chief- 
taincy disputes, frequently divide a Christian 
congregation as well as a town or village. 
Belief in the powers of Juju is never buried 
very deeply, I should say, and marriage 
palavers, of one kind or another, are inces- 
sant. In addition a young pastor has often 
to face the opposition of one or more of a 
number of sects.... Add to this the ever- 
present problems of ignorance, dirt and 
disease, the very powerful propaganda of 
the drink trade, the endless struggle to raise 
money for Church and school funds, the 
lack of trained helpers in the village 
churches, and the great distances to be 
covered in the attempt to minister to all the 
congregation, and the significance of the 
fact that so many pastors do not lose heart 
becomes more clear.” The writer adds, as 
we should add: 

“T think that their loyalty to what they 
do know of what it means to serve Christ 
as Lord is most humbling and inspiring.” 
And here is a glimpse at an African Chief 
Pastor as a missionary describes him: 

“In word and in life he shows us, and all 
people, all the time what it means to remem- 
ber the presence of God. In nearly every 
Diocesan Board and Committee which I 
have attended he has called us back to our 
primary duty of evangelism, and reminded 
us that unless we are praying continually 
for the Spirit we cannot possibly be effective 
witnesses to the living Christ.” 

“A Chief Pastor whose life is a prayer” 
—that suggests that our Nigerian school- 
girl may not be disappointed. 

During 1955 I hope to write several 
more News-Letrers on the Church in 
West Africa. In this one I have only 
been able to give a glimpse at a small 
part of the context in which that Church 
has to pray. But because when we pray 
our first duty is to be thankful, let me 
close with two brief quotations. The first 
is from Sir Keith Hancock: ; 

“Whatever may be the troubles the Wes 
African peoples are now running into, I shall 
always have great hopes for a land where 
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there is so much gusto and such ready 
laughter.” 

That is a delightful comment on one of 
the authentic “goodnesses” of West 
Africa, part of its offering to God. 

The other comes from a missionary. 
His letter had spoken of some of the 
changes which the Christian faith had 
produced. He concludes: 

“Tt is in the converted individual that 
the change is seen most clearly. One such 
is a school teacher, trained at Awka, who 
was working in my district. The average 
teacher hopes to be located near his home 
town, or in some prosperous and progressive 
area where prospects of advancement are 
good. This man, however, came to me one 
day and offered to serve in the most back- 
ward part of the district. He wanted to 
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help the people there, although it was 
swampy and unhealthy, "companionship was 
scarce, and a man might well feel himself 
‘buried’ and cut off from the congenial 
things of life. It is harder for the sociable 
African than for the Englishman to make 
such a choice. This man could do it because 
he knew, probably more than most, the 
meaning of the New Birth and the remaking 
of man in Christ.” 

Nigeria is going to get self-government. 
Will you help to meet her need for 
prayer ? 

Your sincere friend, 


ON 


General Secretary 


If undelivered please return to 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


* 6 SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C.4 
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